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WE print in another column a decision rendered by the 
attorney-general of Virginia relative to the deposit law 
of that State. The law requires that companies organized 
elsewhere but seeking business in that State must make a 
deposit, for the protection of Virginia policyholders, of 
not less than $10,000. Some of the many speculative co- 
operative assessment life concerns have been doing busi- 
ness in that State, and claiming that they were charitable 
and benevolent institutions and not subject to the law. 
The attorney-general distinctly includes such companies 
among those who must make the required deposit. As 
there are very few of these concerns that ever have as 
much as $10,000 in hand, the result of this decision will 
be that they will have to pack their gripsacks and depart 
from the sacred soil of Virginia, which will be a fortunate 
thing for the residents of that State. If this class of com- 
panies were, in any sense, charitable or benevolent institu- 
tions, they might be entitled to some consideration ; but 
when organized, as most of them are, by adventurers for 
speculative purposes, rigorous laws vigorously enforced 
are necessary to protect the public from their depredations. 





THE decision recently rendered by the Supreme Court 
of Georgia relative to the surplus accumulations of the 
Southern Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Athens, is 
not only of importance as affecting the policyholders of 
that company, but is of general interest to the public. This 
company had accumulated a reserve or surplus amounting 
to $1,200,000, and the question was raised as to who it be- 
longed to. The present policyholders claimed that’ it 
belonged to the company as now made up, and should be 
divided among existing members; others claimed that all 
Previous policyholders were entitled to a share, while the 
directors held that they could divide it whenever they 
chose among those who held policies when the division 
should be made, and that the directors could fix the time. 
As the number of policyholders has been decreasing of 
late, it was argued that the directors might elect to hold 
the surplus until there were no members but themselves 
left, and then divide it among them. Lawyers represent- 
ing persons whose policies had lapsed, brought suit in the 





County Court for a division of the surplus among all per- 
sons who had at any time contributed to the fund by pay- 
ing premiums. The decision was adverse to the general 
policyholders, and the case was carried up to the Supreme 
Court. This court took two months to consider the ques- 
tion, and last week rendered a decision overruling the 
decision of the lower court, and declaring in favor of the 
general policyholders. The court holds that mutual 
insurance companies are justified in keeping such a 
reserve fund as the experience of good companies . 
shows to be prudent, in no case to be over $150,000. 
That all amounts over that sum should be divided 
at once. That the division should be made pro rata 
among all, equally, who at any time contributed any- 
thing whatever toward the creation of the fund. No sim- 
ilar case has been presented to the courts of either this 
country or Europe, but should this decision be sustained, 
there is a probability that other mutual companies will be 
required to divide their surplus whenever it reaches a sum 
which a few policyholders may think greater than is re- 
quired for the successful transaction of business. By what 
process of reasoning the court hit upon the sum of 
$150,000 as a limit to the surplus fund is not indicated 
by the synopsis of the decision that has beer’ printed. If 
this decision shall be held to be good law, it may cause 
some trouble to some of the mutual life insurance compa- 
nies, as well as to the mutual fire companies. The life 
companies have always regarded it as a wise policy to ac- 
cumulate large sums in the surplus funds to meet any 
emergency that might arise, but what proportions this 
fund should be allowed to assume has been a subject of 
much discussion. Should a judicial tribunal ever be called 
upon to decide the question, it would have some difficulty 
in determining the limit of safety; for while $150,000 sur- 
plus may be a sufficient provision for emergencies likely to 
overtake a fire company doing business in a single State, 
it would be an insignificant sum for a life company having 
policyholders in every State and Territory in the Union. 
In the case of the Southern Mutual, it was the holders of 
lapsed policies who instituted the proceedings for a divis- 
ion of the surplus, and the highest court of the State sus- 
tains their claim that all who contributed to make the fund 
are entitled té a share of it. The decisionis one of such 
wide scope and importance that it should be carried to the 
highest court in the land for review, if that be possible. 
We hope to receive the full text of the opinion of the 
Georgia Supreme Court at an early day. 





THE Governor failed to sign the bill passed by the 
legislature making the president of the Board of Fire 
Commissioners a member of the Aqueduct Board. As 
one of the principal objects in extending the Croton sys- 
tem, or in increasing the water supply of the city by any 
means, is to secure additional fire protection, the fire de- 
partment should have a voice in the matter, and an oppor- 
tunity to give the public the benefit of the knowledge 
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they have acquired regarding the needs of the city in this 
respect. As the president of the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners would not have obtained any additional compensa- 
tion by reason of serving on the Aqueduct Board, it is 
difficult to see how there could be any objection to his 
rendering such gratuitous service. Perhaps the fact that 
the present head of the fire department is a Republican, 
while the Governor is a Democrat, may have had some- 
thing to do with his refusal to sign the bill. An exciting 
political campaign is at hand, and party lines will be closely 
drawn; while the Governor himself is troubled with the 
“ Presidential bee in his bonnet,’”’ he doubtless deems it 
unwise to confer power on anyone who is sure to oppose 
his political aspirations. 





WHEN the legislature adjourned several hundred bills 
were left in the hands of the Governor, to be signed or 
rejected as he deemed best. The time granted him in 
which to sign them expired Saturday night at twelve 
o'clock, and all then unsigned became dead for lack of 
his approval. Among the bills thus defeated was the 
suicide bill, which was intended to prevent life insurance 
companies contesting a claim made against them, on the 
ground that the person insured had committed suicide. 
The legislature evidently considered the act of self-destruc- 
tion the result of insanity, which should not void a policy 
of life insurance; but the Governor, doubtless, takes the 
more reasonable ground that the question of insanity 
is a matter of proof, and may with safety be left to the 
courts. This is a wise course to pursue, for cases may 
occur, if they have not already done so, where suicide is 
resorted to by an entirely sane person for the express pur- 
pose of defrauding the insurance companies. With the 
prejudices which juries almost invariably entertain against 
moneyed corporations, they would not be likely to do in- 
justice to any claimant under a life policy where such a 
defense was interposed by the company. The Colonel 
Dwight case is a striking illustration of the fact that juries 
are hostile to insurance companies and will strain a great 
many points in the interests of the beneficiaries under a 
life policy. With the courts and juries op the side of 
claimants, the act relative to suicide was unnecessary, and 
no interests are prejudiced by its failing to become a law. 





THE bill passed by the legislature amending the build- 
ing laws of this city was not signed by the Governor, and, 
consequently, the efforts of those who have for several 
years been trying to secure some improvement in the con- 
struction of buildings are rendered abortive. This bill 
was carefully prepared by the building department offi- 
cials, and was approved by those most familiar with the 
needs of the city in respect to its buildings. It was op- 
posed by speculative builders and “skin” contractors, 
but was passed by both houses notwithstanding their 
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hostility. The Governor alleges that there were defects 
in the bill; this is probable, for it would be an impossj. 
bility to draw up a perfect one on this subject ; but it 
possessed many advantages in the direction of Protecting 
life and property, and its defects could have been reme- 
died hereafter when experience should have pointed them 
out more clearly. The great advantages in the bill were 
its provisions for securing safety in apartment houses and 
places of entertainment. It required that dwellings in. 
tended for occupancy by many persons should be made as 
nearly fireproof as possible, and gave authority to the 
officers of the building department to enforce measures of 
safety in public and private buildings already erected. It 
is most unfortunate that this measure should have met its 
death in the manner it did, after having successfully over. 
come the obstacles encountered in both houses of the 
legislature. The friends of honest building and adequate 
protection to life and property will be very much discour. 
aged by the fate of this bill. 





AMONG the bills signed by the Governor at the eleventh 
hour, was the one providing that all electric wires in New 
York and Brooklyn shall be placed underground during 
the coming year. This bill was opposed vigorously by the 
various corporations owning such wires, with the excep 
tion of the Edison Electric Light Company, which has 
practically demonstrated the feasibility of putting the 
wires underground. The other corporations argued that 
no practical and economical system for carrying wires be 
neath the streets had yet been found. This is partly true 
and partly untrue. It is true that no plan has yet been 
approved for providing an underground conduit to con 
tain all the electrical wires required for whatever purpose— 
and this is what is desired—but the Edison company and 
the fire department have demonstrated that wires can be 
placed underground with satisfactory results. A large 
section of the lower part of New York is lighted by the 
Edison system of electric lighting, all the wires of which 
were placed underground at the expense of the company 
before a burner was lighted; a portion of the wires con- 
nected with the fire alarm service are also underground 
and working successfully. Chicago and Philadelphia have 
likewise experimented satisfactorily with underground 
wires, and the only obstacle in the way of putting all wires 
in New York city beneath the surface of the streets is the 
matter of expense. If each company owning wires is to 
be permitted to tear up the pavement in order to put its 
wires underground, the streets will be made impassible for 
years to come, and the cost will be something enormous. 
What is required is a single conduit capable of containing 
all electrical wires, of whatever character, and affording to 
each such protection as is rendered necessary by the nature 
of its special service; wires charged with a strong current 
of electricity require to be kept at a distance from witts 
carrying a lighter current, and all must be readily accessi- 
ble. Electricians have long been at work striving to solve 
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this problem, and while suitable conduits have been de- 
yised, the best plan for utilizing them in the interests of 
all concerned has not been hit upon. A great difficulty 
lies in apportioning the cost equitably among those com- 
anies using the conduit. An attempt to solve this part 
of the problem has been made by the formation of a com- 
pany for laying underground wires for the use of anyone 
who chooses to pay for them. This proposition is not 
favorably regarded by the present owners of wires. While 
there are many difficulties in the way of enforcing the new 
law, they can all be overcome if those interested are given 
to understand that they must comply with it ; but so long 
as they are permitted to occupy the public streets and the 
roofs of public and private buildings without cost, it is not 
surprising that they object to putting their wires under- 
ground at an enormous expense. The poles and wires 
that line the streets are not only unsightly objects, but 
there are elements of danger in them, as underwriters have 
learned to their cost. 





HINDSIGHT BETTER THAN FORESIGHT. 


HE case of Colonel Dwight of Binghamton, who was 
insured for something like $3c0,000 in various life 
insurance companies, takes on some new phase every few 
months. It has been widely discussed by the public and 
the press, the courts have devoted much attention to it, 
medical experts have got at loggerheads regarding it, and 
now the Society of Medical Jurisprudence has taken it up 
and given it further ventilation. The brief report of this 
discussion, as printed in The Tribune of this city, is as fol- 
lows : 

A paper by Professor J. G. Kiernan, M. D., of Chicago, entitled ‘‘ Some 
Suggestions Concerning the Dwight Insurance Case,” was read Thursday 
evening before the Society of Medical Jurisprudence, at the Academy of 
Medicine. Dr. Kiernan took the position that Colonel Dwight, when he 
obtained the insurance of $300,000 on his life, was suffering from paretic 
dementia, or what is commonly, but incorrectly, called ‘‘ softening of the 
brain.” He thought that insurance companies should employ examiners 
who could recognize this sort of insanity, and that if the companies em- 
ployed examiners so unskillful as not to detect it, they should take the 
tisk, bear the loss and pay the insurance. The paper was discussed by 
Drs, Spitzka, Jacobus and Stephen among the physicians, and by ex- 
Judge Hull, Messrs. Livingston, Benn and Sackett among the lawyers. 
Dr. Spitzka expressed the emphatic conviction that where there was no 
fraud practiced on the part of the beneficiaries the company should take 
the consequences. All the physicians who spoke thought that there was 


too much carelessness in the ordinary methods followed by insurance 
examiners, 


That is a rather sweeping criticism of the medical pro- 
fession, for among the large number of medical examiners 
for insurance companies are included the names of many 
gentlemen who have achieved eminence in the practice of 
medicine. Possibly this condemnation by the “I am holier 
than thou” society arises from the fact that its members 
are not examiners for life insurance companies, and do not 
share in the perquisites derived from such practice by their 
more fortunate brethren. As a matter of self-protection 
and of safety, the life insurance companies have naturally 
sought to obtain the most thorough and perfect system 





of examination of applicants for insurance that could be 
devised. To this end they have employed and liberally 
paid the leading lights of the medical profession, and the 
system of examination in use is entirely the work of their 
hands; they decided upon the character of the examina- 
tions to be made, the questions to be asked, and the data 
to be obtained; they prepared the examination blanks 
that are required to be filled up by a practicing physician 
and filed with every application. The examining physician 
is supposed to do his work conscientiously and honestly to 
the best of his ability, after which the applications are passed 
upon by a higher officer of the company, who is also a 
member of the medical profession. This would seem to 
the average mind to throw upon the medical profession 
the responsibility for any imperfections there may be in 
the system of medical examinations. But the members of 
the Society of Medical Jurisprudence appear to think that 
the insurance companies should employ experts at exorbit- 
ant salaries to examine every applicant; should they con- 
clude to do so, we presume the society would, in a body 
tender its services. 

Dr. Kiernan is reported as saying that when Colonel 
Dwight applied for the large amount of insurance he had 
obtained, he was suffering from “ paretic dementia, or what 
is commonly but incorrectly called softening of the brain.” 
The doctor suggests “that insurance companies should 
employ examiners who could recognize this sort of in- 
sanity.” Ashe is the only one among the large number 
of doctors who have been identified with this case, either 
as examiners when the applications were made or experts 
since the man died, who could recognize the malady from 
which Colonel Dwight is now alleged to have suffered, the 
adoption of Dr. Kiernan’s suggestion would necessitate his 
employment by every life company in the land, for, appar- 
ently, no one else is able to “recognize this sort of in- 
sanity.” This would be a good thing for the doctor, but 
rather hard on that large army of medical examiners now 
in the employ of the companies, but who would have to 
give way to this gentleman whose hindsight is so much 
better than the foresight of all his brethren. Perhaps, 
however, if his brethren had been in possession of a post 
mortem diagnosis ot the Colonel’s ailments they, too, 
might have pronounced upon the case more definitely, but 
it is doubtful if any two would have agreed that he was 
suffering from “ paretic dementia ;” indeed, it is more than 
likely that each would have found a disease of his own to 
inflict upon the unfortunate patient. But, not having a 
post mortem diagnosis of the applicant’s condition, the 
numerous medical men who examined him, being misled 
in part by statements he made regarding his life, habits 
and physical condition, pronounced him to be a good sub- 
ject for insurance. They judged the facts before them, 
and probably rendered as accurate judgment as Dr. Kier- 
nan or any other member of the Society of Medical Juris- 
prudence could have done at that time. It was not until 
the companies ascertained the large amount of insurance 
Colonel Dwight was obtaining that their suspicions were 
aroused, and inquiries soon established the fact that he 
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had made material misrepresentations as to his previous 
physical condition. Then some of the companies cancelled 
their policies which had been issued but not delivered, and 
others tendered him back all the premiums he had paid if 
he would surrender their policies; when he refused to do 
so they notified him that they should contest payment 
when their policies became claims against them. Had 
their foresight been as keen as their hindsight they never 
would have issued their policies. 

The discussion of the Dwight case by the Society of 
Medical Jurisprudence leads The Tribune to comment as 
follows : 

Several physicians and lawyers debated the question. Oneoninion was 
to the effect that the failure to detect disease in applicants was due to the 
smallness of the medical fees; though the sequence in this argument is 
hard to follow, since it would seem that if skillful examiners are employed 
they will do their duty in any event, and the insurance companies have 
too much at stake to be justified in employing unskillful examiners. But 
it is more probable that the apparent carelessness which so often renders 
insurance companies liable to heavy payments is really due rather to the 
stress of competition than to any other cause. This competition is so 
keen that insurance agents of minor companies are too often willing to 
take all manner of risks rather than lose a policy, and since in most cases 
the agents depend entirely upon commissions, they have every incentive 
to take doubtful cases. Medical examiners, in consequence of this sys- 
tem, are doubtless often led to believe that it is their interest not to be too 
particular, and the result is that perfunctory examinations are quite com- 
mon. Of course so long as the obtaining of business is held to be the 
first necessity, rigid examination of applicants cannot be expected. There 
are companies which pursue a cautious, old-fashioned policy in this re- 
spect, and they find their account in it, for if the volume of business done 
by them is smaller than that of some of the ‘‘ progressive ” companies, 
on the other hand it is all safer and sounder, and they need not fear such 
losses as the Dwight case entailed upon a number of offices. 


The Tribune falls into several very serious mistakes in 
the above paragraph. The fees paid to medical examiners 
are sufficient to tempt the best practitioners of the places 
in which they live; they usually exceed what the same 
physician would charge for a regular visit to a patient; 
they are not contingent upon the acceptance of the appli- 
cation by the company ; the examiner gets his fee whether 
the applicant is accepted or rejected ; the commission paid 
the agent is a separate and distinct thing from the medical 
examiner's fee, and exercises no influence whatever upon 
his judgment. However keen competition between agents 
may be, it presents no pecuniary considerations to influence 
the action of the medical examiner; on the contrary, his 
interest lies in giving the company nothing but good risks. 
Managers of companies keep a keen watch over their busi- 
ness, and if they find an examiner growing careless his 
services are at once dispensed with. Not even the minor 
companies referred to by The Tribune can afford to take 
bad risks, no matter how desirous they may be of securing 
new business, and should an agent present applicants who 
are undesirable, it is made to the personal interest of the 
examiners to reject them. Agents are conspicuously ac- 
tive in inducing men to apply for insurance, but they do 
not pretend to such infinite knowledge as to enable them 
to recognize all the diseases flesh is heir to and competent 
to pass upon the physical condition of those they seek to 
serve. The medical examiner stands as a bulwark to pro- 








tect the company from invasion by the great army of the 
lame, halt and blind, the aged and decrepit. If medical 
examiners were so derelict in the discharge of their duty 
or so dishonest as is insinuated above, every person in the 
land who is suffering with hopeless disease would be 
tered over with insurance policies as thickly as Colonel 
Dwight was. The fact that so many applicants are rejected 
speaks volumes for the integrity and capacity of the meqj. 
cal examiners, who may not be able to recognize « Paretic 
dementia ” as readily as Dr. Kiernan thinks he can, byt 
who, nevertheless, prevent undesirable subjects from ob. 
taining insurance. Hypercritical professional medical ey. 
perts may think the work of medical examinations in |ife 
insurance carelessly done ; but as a matter of fact, in no 
other branch of medical practice does the work of the 
practitioners show to better advantage or reflect more 
credit upon the profession. They are not expected to be 
infallible, but that they bring to the aid of life insurance 
the best talent and the most skillful methods known tothe 
medical profession is conceded, as is also the fact that they 
save the companies many thousands of dollars annually, 
Professional experts doubtless think the average medical 
examiner illy paid, but that the profession at large does 
not think so is shown by the numerous applicants for the 
positions; not from newly fledged graduates of medical 
colleges, but from physicians established in practice and 
experienced in the requirements of their profession. Until 
the Society of Medical Jurisprudence can devise some 
means of substituting hindsight for foresight, and provid. 
ing medical examiners with post mortem diagnoses of all 
applicants for life insurance, the companies will have to be 
content with the present system of medical examinations, 
aided by such scientific enlightenment as may come tothe 
medical profession in the future. 





SPECIAL APPLIANCES FOR FIRE PROTECTION} 
By H. F. Dunuay, C., E. 

Mr. President and Members of the Association: The subject of the 
pap‘r which was assigned to me, as it appears upon our order of exer 
cises—**Special Appliances for Fire Protection” —would include a wide and 
a yearly increasing field where the inventor's accumulated wisdom and 
his keen ingenuity are closely associated, and to mention in brief the 
past years’ addition to the devices and improvements and new methods 
for extinguishing fires would fill a longer paper than you can expect from 
me. 

But I was not left to select and describe such tmprovements as I deemed 
of greatest importance. The topic given to me was modified in the yearly 
report and there read, “ Special Appliances for Fire Protection: The Rate 
at which the Necessity for Reservoirs or Extra Pumps Diminishes as the 
Population and Consumption Increases.” It seemed almost necessary to 
write a paper in order to establish the proper relations between the differ 
ent lines of thought naturally awakened by this expansion of the subject, 
and I trust you will bear with me if I reverse the order, and give more 
attention to that gradual change in the storage of water for fire purposes, 
which every city undergoes, than I do to any slight modifications, or im 
provements or appliances that have occurred to me as being possible 
under certain conditions. 


It is not my purpose to dwell upon the early growth or development of 
samethti 





* Read before Am. Water-Works Association, Cincinnati. 
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acity’s water cupply. It is familiar to you all, and you know how in one 

respect it resembles the growth of vegetation. Its earlier forms are the 

simpler and more readily understood. With every addition new prin- 

ciples are introduced and the simpler forms become complex in a geo- 
metrical ratio. 

The wells and lifting pumps, the street reservoirs and the hand engine, 
the days when people discover that insurance rates are high and well 
water unhealthy, the contract, the laying of pipes, the hydrants and fire 
streams, these things are of frequent occurrence, and closely enough does 
this last stage resemble that period in plant life when the buds give place 
to blossoms and promise an excellent harvest. 

Up to this time it is not difficult to obtain a record of what has been 
done and the reasons for doing it ; but of the further work, the cultivation 
and perfectness of the kernel, the most valuable and interesting of all the 
processes, it frequently happens that nothing or little is recorded. The 
annual expense account caanot be overlooked, I know, but it requires the 
explanations of a superintendent, or such knowledge of the conditions us 
he only possesses, to make it valuable, and I am in a rather embarrassing 
position, having to encounter difficulties in the presence of those who are 
especially skilled in surmounting them, but who have not been especially 
careful to record their own methods. 

An early cause of trouble and annoyance comes to notice after the water 
has been conveyed some distance from the main, as to outlying districts 
which required no large quantity of water, and where there has been aclose 
grading down of pipe diameters, ro, 8, 6, 4, and so on, the last being large 
enough for house connections, but none too ample for fire protection when 
the works were new. 

Suppose at the trial test four good streams had been thrown from the 
hydrants near the small end of such a pipe line. Every subsequent year, 
with its list of new buildings, has increased the demand for better fire pro- 
tection. 

And with each yearly list of small connections outside, and each annual 
growth of tubercles inside the street main, its capacity for fire purposes 
has diminished. The four effective streams are reduced to three, then to 
two, and the question which lies close to the heart of the superintendent 
is, what shall be done? 

Seiting more hydrants will not insure a greater number of more power- 
ful streams, although it might increase the revenue. To lay a new main 
or to reinforce the present one may be thought tov expensive by the direct- 
ors, and being a provision ‘or an emergency that might not occur at once, 
it would naturally be postponed. 

The chief of the fire department upon hearing an alarm from that quarter 
is hardly certain that his steamer, No. 1 or 2, can be used to advantage. 
He knows just what is required—that the largest possible number of 
streams should be turned upon the fire immediately. He knows, too, 
that if he attaches a steamer to a hydrant he will practically destroy the 
value of the streams from the adjacent hydrants. A natural sugges- 
tion would be to provide an old-fashioned brick cistern, to be kept full 
and in order at all times. This would insure an extra fire stream, but it 
would entail extra cost, care and attention, and waste of water also. A 
device simpler in some respects, and practicable wherever a superintend- 
ent thought an extra stream for fifteen or twenty minutes might be worth 
an outlay of $200, more or less, would be to provide a wrought irun tank, 
with a capacity of three to four thousand gallons, from which a steamer 
could take its supply without interfering with the flow of water in the 
main. There should be proper gate construction, and the tank could be 
refilled before the fire was extinguished if there chanced to be a surplus 
of water due to shifting hose or shutting off a hydrant; and as such changes 
are frequent during a fire, an extra stream might be depended upon for a 
longer period than that required to first empty the tank. 

But to obtain the full value of a special appliance of this kind, it would 
be necessary to insert a clause in contracts made with some water com- 
panies, to the effect that wherever pipes of too small diameters to give 
teasonable fire protection were put down, the company should construct 
and maintain such storage tanks at its own expense. It is true that peo- 
ple are often negligent about securing a water supply, and even fail to be 
grateful for benefits conferred upon them; but when fire protection has 
been promised by a company, such protection ought, on general princi- 
ples, to be provided. When a fire occurs in a village or a small city there 
is an instant demand upon the reservoirs or the pumps, and all depends 
on the supply from them, In a large city an ordinary respectable fire 
ould without difficulty be extinguished if the pumps were to be stopped, 





or the reservoir gates closed at the time the fire broke out. These 
assertions are not startling, and require no proof, but they are im- . 
portant and should be kept in mind by every superintendent. In the 
small city there are no large pipes, not many connections, and there is 
only asmal] quantity of water available. In a large city there are longer 
mains, and the city itself is one great reservoir filled to the third, or fourth 
or fifth floor, as the case may be. 

It is a reservoir that the water-works engineer did not locate, and one 
with a capcity that he did not figure out. The superintendent began upon 
its foundations, when he placed the first “ service” and turned the water 
into a three-quarter pipe, and he improved the opportunity to make some 
valuable changes in the original plan before he fitted up the modern busi- 
ness block with its tank capacity of 15,000 gallons, and made provision 
for daily supply in excess of that quantity. 

Not only in a broad and general view, but in detail, step by step, from 
first to last, the subject is full of interest. The results which are brought 
about unwittingly and by necessity in thickly settled districts are the very 
results to be desired in places where the population is but scanty. And 
whatever causes operate to produce these results should be carefully 
traced, adopted and augmented, if possible, in the smaller places. Upon 
one side, toward the dense population, there is a limit beyond which ex- 
treme care seems unimportant. Upon the other side there is no such limit. 

In certain portions of a city numbering half a million, the superintend- 
ent might, without much risk, store ten thousand gallons of water where 
it would not be available for fire purposes. But he should not take the 
liberty to do that in a city of a few thousand inhabitants. In some parts 
of Philadelphia, even, he might hesitate, 

This work of enlarging and connecting is not so obvious, but it is 
quite as important as would be the work of raising in the centre of a fire 
district, and by yearly additions, some lofty water tower that should at 
last offer ample protection and mark the skill and industry of the superin- 
tendent. 

As a matter of fact, superintendents are pulling down similar structures, 
and offering as effective supplies from works of their own, unnoticed, but 
near at hand. The methods to be settled and the possibilities within 
reach vary with the hundred different phases of situation and circum- 
stance. Work that might be useful in one place would be !ost in another. 
Few matters of detail could be generally adopted. When it is necessary 
to take water rapidly, but for only a short time, from a street main as to 
fill vats, boilers, etc., an auxiliary tank is of service. As the connection 
with the main is smaller than the outlet pipe, the tank serves to sustain 
the pressure in the main and to prevent it from being subjected to severe 
concussions and strains. Were such tanks or reservoirs to be made large 
enough to serve as small air chambers also, still better results might be 
expected. They would not be very expensive nor require great care. 

To put them into hotels, business blocks, etc, would be to greatly 
assist the tire department at its first effort, which is always its best 
effort. 

We know about the friction head in long smooth pipes. We do not 
know much about it when the pipes are not smooth and where there are a 
hundred openings through which the water escapes, Still less do we 
know about what that co-efficient of friction would be if, on opening a 
hydrant, one-half of those hundred connections should deliver a quantity 
of water under reservoir pressure back into the main, For that we have 
no formula. That condition would extend the field for study and ex- 
periment, by which some errors might be avoided ; but then as now the 
object at which to aim and which requires increasing care would be the 
gradual development and perfection of a system in all its parts until, like a 
man with a strong pulse, like a body of men well trained, it was quick to 
respond when the time for action came and the demand was made upon it. 





—A well-known fire insurance adjuster, who makes his headquarters at 
Syracuse, on a recent birthday received a handsome present from his de- 
voted wife, and on a card that accompanied it were the following perti- 
nent lines: ‘* May my presence ever near help to lighten your losses, in 
crease your premiums, and ever be to you a life-long risk with plenty of 
salvage. A paying policy, not to be canceled, warranted not to burn or 


blow anything up but the agent.” 
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INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue King of Spain has insured his life for 500,000 francs. 
THE Norwegian Veritas has reached its nineteenth edition. 


Tue Netherland General Life Insurance Company has begun operations 
in France, 


AUTOMATIC fire alarms are now to be placed in the principal buildings 
in Leipzig. 

Lyons has an insurance company against damage caused by water dis- 
tributed or served in residences. 


Tue dividend of the Silesian Fire Insurance Company for 1883 is fixed 
at twenty-two and one-half per cent, 

ANOTHER French life insurance company, L’Urbaine, is going to operate 
in Austria. The guarantee is 100,000 florins. 

Tue Gresham is the only English life insurance compeny operating in 
Austria. There are two American, the New York and the Equitable. 

Tue Frankfort authorities lately got rid of a gypsy band, who had 
encamped in the neighborhood, by having a few fire engines play on 
them. 


THE Svea of Gothenborg, Sweden, gives a dividend of twenty-five per 
cent. It is both a fire and life company. The net profits were 512,870 
crowns. 


Tue Abeille insurance against hail shows net profits of 736,221 francs 
for the year 1883. The Soleil made 301,354 francs, while the Confiance 
lost 211,795 francs. 


Buscu of the Lloyd Suisse of Winterthur has been declared guilty of 
embezzlement by a Zurich jury, and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment and 25,000 francs fine. 


IT seems curious that no insurance company here has identified itself 
with the building interest. The Batiment de Paris, although a new com- 
pany, has made great progress, 


THE Italian government offers a gold medal of the first class, two gold 
medals of the second class and four silver ones to the best organized and 
most important insurance companies exhibiting at Turin, 

La France Commerciale has been constituted, with a capital of 500,000 
francs. It is going to insure commercial risks; perhaps a company to 
insure against losses in the stock exchange will be next in order. 

THE shareholders of the Lloyd Suisse have begun suits against the 
managers and actuaries. It is alleged that the former manager received 
commissions from the French Hamburg and an English company 
amounting to 2,000,000 francs. ; 


Tue French paper, La Gazette des Sapeurs Pompiers, suggests that 
large establishments, of whatever nature, should have small plans of the 
building sent to the fire stations, and thus give the firemen an exact idea 
of the arrangement of the place. 

Not asingle one of the marine insurance companies of Havre made 
any money during the last six months of 1883. ‘The total losses were only 
171,699 francs, but every company lost; la Fortune, 37,191 francs; les 
Deux Poles, 36,000 francs ; L’Equateur, 24,216 francs. 

Tue Deuts. Vers. Zeitung says ‘‘The Equitable of New York, under the 
management of Herr Pohl in Hamburg, has obtained really astonishing 
results in its German business, and won a degree of confidence that an 
active young German company could not surpass in the same period. 


A RECENT French pamphlet is on ‘‘Inundation Insurance.” The 
Argus, though praising the mastery of the subject which it displays, thinks 
that the ‘‘risk is too variable and too limited in its appiization.” The 
subject has engaged a few very clever insurance men trom time to time. 


DurincG the performance of a ballet lately at Grenoble, France, one of 
the ballet corps had her dress set on fire and rushed wildly among her 
companions. Had it not been for the presence of mind of the firemen in 
attendance, who turned the hose on the bevy of lightly dressed ladies, a 
fearful loss of life would have resulted. 

THE number of the Paris marine insurance companies is steadily dimin- 
ishing. There are now only seventeen, as against twenty-two in 1881. 
The net premiums amounted to 20,509,526 francs, an increase of 3,078,039 
francs over the results in 1882. The Fonciere received 6,258,489 francs, 
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the Generale 5,097,301 francs. All except the Reunion Show large ip. 
creases, The lowest percentage of loss to premiums was that of Mer 
viz., sixty-three; the highest that of the Comptoir Maritime, viz,, 119; and 
that of the Ocean, 116. Nine companies made losses and Seven earned 
profits. 


THERE are three fire insurance companies competing at the Turin ex, 
hibition, viz.: The Royal Mutual of Turin, the General Assurance ¢ 
Trieste, and the Paris Union. The first named was established in 18 
The original franchise of King Charles Felix is exhibited and js really a 
curiosity. The company has now 117,399 policies for an insurance of 
2,399,400,858 lires, or $479,880,171. 


LirFE insurance has not been popularized yet in La Plata, but the fol. 
lowing companies are working in Buenos Ayres: the New York, the 
Equitable, the Royal Insurance, the Queen, North British and Mercantile 
London Assurance Corporation and the Nationdl Prussian, The “4 
European companies give more attention to the fire branch, which is very 
prosperous and which is represented by several European companies, A 
tontine company lately formed is La Hormiga. 


LIFE insurance is more popularized in Prussia than in any other of the 
German States, except perhaps in Saxony. The legislation towards 
foreign companies is also most liberal. There are twenty-one Prussian 
life insurance companies and twenty-two foreign (ather German States 
companies included) operating in Prussia. Of these latter three are 
American: the Germania, the Equitable and the New York. Thereis 
only one English company, the Union of London. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 
The New Building Measure Dies in the Hands of the Governor—The Benefits Pu 
vided by this Bill—The Governor Makes anUnpardonable Mistake in not Signing 
It—The Suicide Defense Bill is not Signed—O:her Bills Not Signed. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


The Governor has concluded the signing of bills. His thirty days are 
up, and all that can be signed have been. There are 551 new laws this 
year, and no more can be made until another legislature meets, 

The Governor did not sign the new building law, nor the act adding 
the president of the fire commission to the new aqueduct commission. 
Both of those measures are dead, It is to be regretted that such is the 
fact. The new building law was the most important measure for this city 
that passed at the late session. It was important because it provided 
means to prevent the erection of flimsy houses and unsafe buildings, It 
gave power that would enable the superintendent of buildings to compel 
those who are rushing up tall flats and apartment houses all over the 
city to construct them substantially.and make them of fireproof material 
if they extended seventy feet high. It gave reasonable assurances that 
these structures shall be safe for those who occupy them. Every occu. 
pant of a flat and every underwriter was interested in this bill becoming a 
law. It was not perfect, but as near as it could be got under the conflict 
of interests over it. No one opposed the measure except those who 
desired to erect flimsy buildings, rattle-traps and tinder boxes to palm 
off upon the unsuspecting public. The Governor in refusing to sign it 
has played into their hands and against all honest builders and all safe 
buildings. No one can tell how many holocausts may take place in the 
future in the late buildings erected between this and the time thatalaw 
can be passed that will protect the public and prevent the erection of flats 
like the St. George. In not signing the bill the Governor has committed 
an unpardonable mistake. 

The Lansing bill to regulate the defense of suicide by life insurance 
companies in contesting the payment of policies was not signed and is 
dead. 

The bill amending the State corporation tax law in its application to 
companies and associations of other States doing business in this, so that 
they shall not be required to pay tax on their home capital, only on their 
business done and capital used in this State, was not signed. The com 
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troversy with the Phila 


ent law will, therefore, have to be settled in the courts, 
The act to incorporate the Safety Elevator Insurance Company was not 


signed. 


delphia companies about their tax under the pres- 


The bill to amend Glover’s proposed Safety Fund Mutual Insurance 


Compan 


y also failed to receive the Governor’s approval and is dead, and 
that, too, after the legislature passed it twice. 


The act to extend the right of the Westerloo and Durham Town Insur- 
ance Company to take risks on village property, mills and manufactories 
was not signed. They can not extend their business this year. Their peti- 
tion to the legislature set forth that they could not live unless this power 


was given. It was not and their plea will now be put to a test. 


Another town insurance bill relative to the election of directors also 


failed for lack of the Governor’s signature. 


The city of New York has got plenty of new parks out of the bills 
passed and signed, and two measures for more water, one for the salt 
water system and the other through the means of driven wells. Both 
were signed, and water can be obtained from those sources, provided the 
city authorities will consent to obtaining water in any other mode than by 
the expensive new aqueduct. Had the Governor signed the building bill 
there would have been good grounds for congratulations by all under- 


writers. 
ALBANY, June 16, 1884. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DEACON. 


Shrinkage in the Business of French Life Companies. 
THE business of the French life insurance companies seems to be deteri- 
orating considerably, judging from the statistics reported for the year 
1883, as compared with 1832, The general crisis in France still continues, 
and has, in fact, extended to general commerce and all branches of in- 
dustry. The following were the insurances in force at the end of the 
years 1883 and 1882 of each of the principal French life companies, the 


figures representing francs: 

















Name or Company. 1882. 1883. 

icc iveds piebcene Vaan vevnss ieee ehewes 84.677. 328 76,500,000 
RS 000509 655.3-0Wddees FCT DE eCESTEsES 32 064.046 28,000 000 
Si 56 ci Geese ERS beste ebep tanh 61.475 53 51,700,000 
te Oiis sk Sense capi vceesenennentssannee | 68,410,673 65,400,000 
EN, vovokacyes\us se sedan veveesnee 18 274.504 17,014.127 
NS I ere eRe 45,205,912 43,000,0C0 
EEL SS 50545a eng uns dursnckersp ese 18,424.07 14,000,000 
RR danbbn< o0 ced oko s WALae eu Ne bewed care | 35.923 85 39,074,740 
ee ee en ee eee 17,204 929 17,100,000 
Aigle RI ER RCI OPE SEMI ery 17.081,008 
Ry iilocccsccetssne canausscteces erie | 18,127,919 16,007,000 
Gis ie cinch akeeuiiewli« wag beeen | 8,109. 160 6,000,000 
RESPITE TE egg ae RR Ag Sea 18,119,125 23,500,000 
stacy ssescsxeecrcndenste cokcacteores | 22,028,634 20,200,000 
bird 0Uhs Ceehbe det Newteng ends ieee 23.521.475 21,309,000 
in AA ai islam schon dneccce hate | 15.628.847 16,365.497 
I odo: eee TN conti ss nace 8,010,689 7,500,000 

ads Hiss0s snd hana eadnam silkroad 513,018,718 479,735,372 








The Southern Mutual Case. 


For the first time the courts have decided to whom the surplus in a purely 
mutual fire insurance company belongs. And it has been reserved for a 
Georgia court, dealing with a Georgia company, to make this decision. 
The judicial records of the world do not show the precedent for the de- 
cision made by our Supreme Court yesterday in the Southern Mutual case. 
It is new law, on a new issue, and therefore exceedingly important. Itis 
held that the surplus of a purely mutual company belongs not only to the 
policyholders who may have policies in force when that surplus may be 
divided, but to every person who has ever, by the payment of a premium, 
Contributed to the piling up of that surplus. And it is held further, that 
# company has no right to carry a surplus larger than the ordinary rules 
of insurance prescribe as safe. The Southern Mutual is the third richest 
mutual fire insurance company in the world, and the disposition of its 
Surplus has been contested stubbornly on every side. An able array of 





counsel was employed on either side, and arguments of unusual strength 
were made at every stage of the case. It is thought there is no chance for 
appeal from the decision of our court, but it may be accepted as certain that 
the directors of the Southern Mutual will not move in the direction indi- 
cated by the court unti)] they are satisfied that the decision is final, and : 
that they are obeying a law beyond which there is no possible change.— 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, « 





The Question of Deposits in Virginia. 


Tue following important decision of the attorney-general of the State 
of Virginia has just been made public, It is understood to have been 
called out by the attempt of some of the speculative co-operative assess- 
ment companies to transact business in the State without making a de- 
posit. It is stated that the law will hereafter be rigidly enforced in 
accordance with this decision: 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
RICHMOND, VA., June ro, 1884. 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, ; 
Hon. F. R. Barksdale, Treasurer of Virginia: 

DEAR Str—Your favor of the 3d instant to hand, in which you ask: ‘‘Are all 
foreign insurance companies, whether mutual or joint stock, co-operative associations 
or brotherhoods, doing or pretending to do insurance business in Virginia, be it life, 
fire, marine, accident, casualty, live-stock, or any form of insurance, required to 
make a deposit with the treasurer before getting license to transact its business?’ 

In reply, I beg leave to say that, except foreign insurance campanies doing ex- 
clusively a marine insurance business in this State, all foreign insurance companies, 
whether mutual or joint stock, co-operative associations or brotherhoods, doing or 
pretending to do insurance business in this State, be it life, fire, accident, casualty, 
live-stock, or any form of insurance, are required to make a deposit with the State 
treasurer before obtaining a license to transact its business. 

This deposit is intended by the law as an indemnity or’ protection to policy- 
holders and, therefore, I think that all such insurance companies carrying on busi- 
ness in this State must make such deposit, whether they possess or own any capital 
stock or assets whatever. A construction that would entitle insurance companies, 
without capital stock or assets, to do business in the State without a deposit of 
securities, would work great injustice to legitimate insurance companies that do 
comply with the law. Consequently no insurance company, whether of large 
or small capital or assets, reserve fund, or by whatsoever designation it may be 
called, can do business legitimately in this State without the deposit of not less 
than $10,000 of securities, nor more than $50,000. 

These deposits of securities are required by law to be made by foreign insurance 
companies as prerequisites to obtaining license, and any company failing to comply 
with the provisions of the act are liable to heavy penalties, to be enforced under the 
twenty-sixth section, chapter thirty-six, code of 1873, by the attorney-general and 
the commonwealth’s attorneys in the counties in their proper courts. 

Before any insurance company shall carry on business in this State it shall, by an 
agent employed to superintend or manage its business in this State, deliver under 
oath to the treasurer a statement of the amount of said company's capital stock, if 
they have any, and at any rate to make with the treasurer a deposit of bonds, as 
required by the twenty-eighth section of chapter thirty-six of the code of 1873. 

F. S. BLarr, Attorney-General. 





Ex-Superintendent Moore of Ohio. 


TuE following just tribute to Colonel Charles H. Moore, the retiring 
Superintendent of Insurance of Ohio, we clip from The Insurance Times 
of this city: 

This gentleman retires at the end of his official term of Insurance Superintendent 
of Ohio, followed by the good wishes of all who are interested in unadulterated in- 
surance, and who wish to see the country cleared of the insurance pests which 
have so long been a curse to the land and the people. Colonel Moore was a clear- 
sighted, fair and incorruptible officer, and showed great discrimination in his official 
dealing with insurance companies, insurance benevolent societies and fraternal or- 
ganizations, organized and conducted with economy and honesty for the benefit of 
their policyholders and members, and those insurance schemes that are got up by 
speculators to impose upon the people by false pretenses to get possession of their 
money, and then steal out of the field with their spoils. He did a vast deal of good 
in the way of purifying insurance in his State, and displayed a most commendable 
and manly independence and rectitude in holding his ground, in spite of the power- 
ful influence brought to bear to seduce or intimidate him from observing the strict 
line of his duty to the public. 

A Cincinnati paper, referring to Hon. C. H. Moore's withdrawal from 
the superintendency of the Ohio Insurance Department, says that during 
his incumbency of the office he turned over into the State treasury $21,000 
more than any of his predecessors, and that every ruling he has made has 
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been sustained by the Supreme Court. Mr. Moore has been elected vice- 
president of the Equitable Accident Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 
and will remain in that city. 

We may add that the present Superintendent, H. J. Reinmund, enters 
vigorously upon the duties of the office, and has already begun a crusade 
against bogus insurance and those who deal in it. 





Commissioner McGill on Life Companies and Co-operatives. 


THE annual report of A. R. McGill, Insurance Commissioner of Minne- 
sota, contains the following text matter which we deem of interest to 
print, commenting on the development of the 


REGULAR LIFE COMPANIES. 


Undoubtedly one of the most notable chapters in all corporate financial history 
is that one which may be read in the wonderful growth and development of life 
insurance in this country. Fifty years ago the business of life insurance had hardly 
been heard of in the United States. True there were life companies then in existence, 
notably the Pennsylvania Company for the I:surance of Lives, the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life and Trust Company, the Girard Life Insurance and Trust Company, 
but the fact remains, nevertheless, that life insurance as a science or as a business 
of settled and well governed principles was neither known, practiced nor 
understood at that early period. Fifty years are more than enough to cover its real 
history in the United States. Modern life insurance may be said to have com- 
menced with the Mutual Life of New York, which began business in February, 
1843. During the same year, in December, the New England Mutual entered the 
field, and before 1850 a number of new companies had organized and commenced 
business. Of those still existing and now doing business in Minnesota are the 
Mutual Benefit of New Jersey, the New York Life, and the State Mutual of Massa- 
chusetts, all of which started in 1845; the Connecticut Mutual in 1846, the Penn 
Mutual of Philadelphia in 1847, and the Union Mutual of Maine in 1849. Of the 
twenty-five life companies now doing business in the State sixteen were organized 
and commenced business before 1860. During the year 1860 three more started 
in—the Washington and Germania of New York, and the Home of Brooklyn. The 
remaining six companies were all organized within the next seven or eight years. 
There is no life company doing business in the State organized since 1870—indeed, 
there are probably not over two or three such companies in the United States. By 
the time the year 1870 had been reached it was pretty well ascertained that life in- 
surance was a business which required not only ability and honesty to run it suc- 
cessfully, but the most prudent and careful management. Many badly managed 
companies had dropped by the wayside and been alienated from the list of living 
corporations, and the doom of many more very plainly sounded. Soon after this date 
a good many reinsurances of small companies in larger ones were effected, and in 
this manner and by failures the number of life companies in the United States has 
been reduced to about forty-five, and some of these are engaged only in local busi- 
ness. The number doing a general business is in the neighborhood of forty. 
While there has been a large mortality among life insurance companies, it has been 
no fault of the system itself, or the principles upon which the business is founded. 
Wherever the management has been continuously honest and efficient, good com- 
panies exist to bear testimony to the fact. 

The aggregate assets of the life companies of the United States now doing busi- 
ness do not fall short of $509,000,000, and their payments to policyholders have 
very largely exceeded that sum. Says a late insurance journal on this subject: ‘It 
is interesting to notice that in so few y-ars, comparatively, these companies have 
gathered assets to the amount of nearly $500,000,000, and that they have paid to 
policyholders over $920,000,000, making the almost incalculable sum of $1,400,000,- 
ooo accumulated within the years of those who are still young men or in their prime.” 
The amount of death losses and endowments paid by the twenty-five companies 
now doing business in Minnesota exceeds $400,000,000. 

It is not too much to say that of all corporate financial institutions now existing 
in the United States, none, as a whole, present so even a line of solvency and 
financial stability as do the old line life insurance companies of the country. With 
assets amounting to nearly $300,000,000, the amount held in trust as reinsurance 
reserve amounts to four-fifths of the total assets, and the liabilities proper do not 
exceed $6,000,000, Jeaving a surplus of some $80,000,000. And let it be borne in 
mind that as a rule the character of the securities held by these companies could 
not be improved upon. They are such as would not be seriously affected by a Wall 
street panic, and are worth at all times in the open market the amount at which 
they have been returned. It must be admitted that as a whole the old line life in- 
surance companies are a very bulwark of financial strength, worthy to be trusted 
Sa ae ie ae ee eS er ee i 

CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


The societies known as co-operatives continue to do a large business throughout 
the country. ‘Their business in Minnesota during 1883 was perhaps larger than 
during any previous year. As has been stated again and again in previous 
reports, these societies make no compliance with any law of the State, being 
directly exempt by a special act of the legislature from the operation of the insur- 
ancelaws, On the other hand, the regular life companies, known to be solvent and 





———— 

a 
strong and worthy of public confidence, are charged fees and taxed on the 
receipts. The unjustness of this discrimination is at once apparent to any fair 
mind. In a number of the other States suitable laws have been enacted bringing 
these societies under official supervision, requiring them to Pay certain fees, fi 
annual statements, and to render to the officer having supervision oyer 
where they do business, whenever demanded, a full account of their business. It jg 
recommended and urged that a similar law be enacted in this State at the next 
session of the legislature. In other States such legislation has been the Means of 
getting rid of a large number of worthless co-operatives. The same thing woul 
result here. In justice to ‘‘ a long suffering people " such a law should be Promptly 
enacted. Undoubtedly the better class of co-operatives would favor it, 

While co-operatives cannot, in the very nature of things, rival the old line com- 
panies, it is the opinion of the writer that they have served as a sort of a pri 
school to educate people to a proper understanding of life insurance, and in that 
respect have not proved an ‘‘ unmixed evil.” At best they can only furnish tem. 
porary insurance—a fact which the members in time learn. There can be no doubt 
that thousands of policyholders in old line companies were first led to study the 
principl+s of old line life insurance by reason of an unsatisfactory experience jn 
co-operative societies. These societies do not have the elements of perm 
about them—the tenacity of life which will hold them together and enable them io 
grow into large and stable societies—in short, their plan of organization is such 
that, except for mere temporary insurance, they do not commend themselves to 
people of sound judgment on insurance matters who have thought the subject care. 
fully over. 





The Underwriters’ Organizations on the Pacific Coast. 


THERE are three fire underwriters’ associations on the Pacific Coast in 
active existence at the present time, viz., the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific (lately called the Board of Fire Underwriters of San Fran. 
cisco), the California Underwriters Association and the Fire Underwriters 
Association of the Pacific. 

The Board of Fire Underwriters uf the Pacific is the original board of 
the Coast, organized under a different name in 1857. On'y managers 
of companies are admitted to membership. The present officers are: 
President, D. J. Staples ; vice-president, Robert Dickson ; secretary and 
treasurer,- Charles D. Haven. Standing committees: Local boards, 
tariffs and rates—S. O. Hunt, Geo. E. Butler, W. J. Landers, Wm. Me- 
Donald, E. W. Carpenter. Deviations and writing of policies—Geo, 
W. Spencer, Walter Speyer, J. A. Jones. Fire departments, fire ordi- 
nances and water supply—Robert Dickson, W. Frank, Rudolph Herold, 
Jr. Arson—G. Touchard, A. P. Flint, Louis Jacoby. Legislation—L. 
L. Bromwell, Geo. D. Dornin, Geo, C. Boardman, W. J. Callingham 
Julius Jacobs, The Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific is the 
tariff organization of the Pacific Coast. 

The names of the officers of the California Underwriters Association 
are as follows: President, Chas. A. Laton; vice-president, C. R. Story; 
secretary, A. D. Smith; treasurer, Hugh Craig. The California Under 
writers is composed of non-board companies, organized to prevent com 
petition among themselves, but has no tariff of rates. Managers of com- 
panies only can belong to this board. 

The Fire Underwriters Association of thePacificwas organized by adjusters 
and special agents, but the membership is not now confined to such persons, 
the managers of many companies having joined it. The following are the 
present officers and committees of the association : President, Wm. Sex- 
ton; vice-president, C. Mason Kinne; secretary, C. P. Farnfield. Ex- 
ecutive committee—Geo. F. Grant, H. W. Snow, Oliver Hawes. Stand- 
ing committees: Local agents—S. O. Hunt, H. R. Mann, H. M. Graal. 
Forms of policies—L. B. Edwards, B. Faymonville, F. K. Rule. Losses 
aod adjusiments—A. R. Gunnison, J. W. Staples, T. W. Fenn. Legis- 
lation and Taxation—J. F. Houghton, Z. P. Clark, W. J. Landers. Fire 
department and water supply—E. Brown, J. D. Bailey, H.C. L'Hote. 
Statistics—Chas. D. Haven, R. H. Magill, A. P. Flint. Library—C.T. 
Hopkins, Geo. D. Dornin, A. J. Bryant. California Knapsack—C. 
Mason Kinne, editor. The association confines itself principally to the 
promotion of correct practices among adjusters and special agents. 





The New York State Associations. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday of Jast week the annual meetings of the 
Underwriters Association of New York Svate and the New York State 
Association of Supervising and Adjusting Agents were held at Richfield 
Springs. The meetings were held with closed doors. The Underwriter 
Association meets monthly, and besides the election of officers for the 
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ensuing year the usual routine business was transacted. The following 
ficers were elected : A. M. Burtis, president; C. H. Van Antwerp, 
C. W. DuBois, second vice-president ; J. M. Hodges, 
retary and treasurer. The New York State Association of Supervising 
oo Adjusting Agents elected officers as follows: George W. Burchell, 
president ; Thomas Turnbull, vice-president ; J. M. Hodges, secretary 
and treasurer. 

After the convention an exhibition was made, for the benefit of the un- 
derwriters, of the fire protection of the new American House, and the 
alarm was given to show how quickly streams could be played on the 
building. The fire brigade of the American did not expect the general 
alarm given, but the brigade hastened to the roof and turned on four 
streams through two-and-a-half-inch nozzles. The chief clerk directed the 
force to play upon the adjacent houses. The insurance men were on the 
Spring House Park sidewalk opposite, all looking up. Meantime the 
ladies at the hotel, many of them wives and daughters of the insurance 
men from various parts of the State, were coming back from an excursion 
around Canandaigua Lake. Eight open barouches were filled with ladies 
magnificently attired, with nodding, dancing plumes of ostrich feathers, 
parasols covered with lace of exquisite texture and large bouquets uf 
roses and choice flowers, ‘‘ Change to the front,” was the command just 
as the eight open carriages drove up in front of the American at full 
speed. The trees in front of the house reach far above the top of the 
house, consequently the carriages were not seen, and dashed up just as 
four streams commenced descending. A perfect flood washed the streets, 
and the ladies were submerged. ‘‘ Shut off” was che order presently, and 
it seemed the down-pouring torrent followed the crowd into the house. 
Each lady hastened to her room in a way one could hardly:imagine. The 
large, crackling, glowing wood fires in the main hall were at once re- 
plenished, and presently about twenty ladies, clad in wrappers, 
were soon seated around the fire. Most of them took the whole 
affair as a joke. The following ladies were among the party: Mrs, 
A. N. Burtis, daughter of Vice-President Heald of the Home Insur- 
ance Company of New York; Mrs. R. D. Alliger, wife of the manager of 
the Imperial Insurance Company of New York; Mrs, C. C. Hine, wife of 
the editor of The Monitor; Mrs. Thomas Ansten of Albany, Mrs. D. J. 
De Camp of Schenectady, Mrs. J. M. Hodges, wife of the secretary of the 
Sitar Fire Insurance Company ; Mrs. A. Newton Locke of Glens Falls and 
Mrs. J. W. Barley of New York. Mr. Welch presented each lady with a 
magnificent bouquet to replace those destroyed. Hot punches were also 
ordered. 





Life Insurance Money Liable for Debts of Beneficiary 


Justice Larnep of the New York Supreme Court recently rendered a 
decision of considerable importance to beneficiaries under policies of life 
insurance and their creditors. The facts of the case, as reported in The 
Kingston Freeman of May 29, areasfollows: ‘* Charles Stephan during 
his life insured his life for the beneht of his widow for $2000, In 1881 
A. A, Crosby recovered two judgments against Mrs. Stephan, which were 
not paid. After the death of Charles Stephan, Mrs. Stephan collected 
the $2000, The matter came before the county judge on supplementary 
proceedings, and the usual injunction was issued against her interfering 
with the money. She drew the money out of the savings bank, however, 
and Crosby took proceedings to punish her for contempt. On this pro- 
ceeding the question came up whether the judgments were a lien against 
the money rec ived on the life insurance, and the county judge denied 
the application to punish, on the ground that the moneys were not sub- 
ject to seizure by the creditors of Mrs. Stephan. An appeal was taken 
to General Term. The attorneys in the case are Preston & Chipp for 
Crosby and A. T. Clearwater for Mrs. Stephan. As the case is of con- 
fiderable interest on the question of life insurance, the opinion of the 
General Term, written by Judge Larned, is herewith written: 


“We are of the opinion that the cases cited by the defendant's counsel 

© not sustain the position taken by the learned county judge. We have 
examined these cases, and in some instances language is used which might 
be construed to have a wider meaning than the facts of the case justify. 
Whatever is said, however, it wi!l be found that these are cases in regard 
to the right of the wife or the wife’s creditors, and such rights exist betore 
the husband’s death. Whatever protection may be thrown around the 
Contingent interest which she then had in such policies, we have here a 
very different question, Here the husband is dead. The pulicy has be- 
Come payable, and it has been paid. The money paid is the widow's ab- 





solute property. Like the property of other persons, it is liable for its 
owner's debts. She is under the common obligation of all persons to pay 
her debts, and unless the law has expressly exempted this property, it is 
liable. We must not permit sympathy for the widow to outweigh an ap- 
plication for the claims of common honesty. The principle adopted by 
the learned county judge if carried out would lead to absurd conse- 
quences, The counsel for the plaintiff well asks through how many mu- 
tations in the form of money is the exception to extend? If the defend- © 
ant buys other securities are they all exempt? If not, where does the ex- 
emption cease? We think, therefore, that this money was |:able for the 
debts of Mrs, Stepban. (Bolt vs. Kehos, 30 Hun, 619.) The drawing 
out of the money from the bank was a violation of the injunction order. 
It would have been a technical violation even if it had been at once de- 
posited elsewhere. But her affidavit does not disclose what she did with 
the money, and indicates an intention to put it beyond the reach of these 
proceedings. Very possibly she thought she was justified in her acts, as 
she may have been so advised. Still, the act was no less a disobedience 
of the injunction. The order is reversed, with ten dollars costs and 
printing disbursements, and the proceedings are remitted to the county 
judge with directons to proceed on the application to punish respondent. 


“Mrs, Stephan's counsel states that the case will be taken to the Court 
of Appeals for final determination.” 





Fire Caused by Steam Pipes. 
THERE has been much dispute as to whether or not fire could be com- 
municated to wood by steam pipes. In a recent issue of the daily Herald 
an interview with J. L. Douglass, secretary of the Merchants Insurance 
Company, is published, wherein he is quoted as saying : 

‘*I would like to see a piece of wood burned by a steam pipe used for 
heating. It would beacuriosity. The idea that steam heating isa source 
of danger must be a popular error. We have yet to record the first fire 
caused by pipes supplied by live steam. At my owg residence I have 
fastened matches and light tissue upon the outlet pipe directly over my 
steam boiler as an experiment, and with steam at sixty pounds at times, 
the matches and paper have not shown any sign of burning or scorching. 
The boiler-room, I may remark, is quite fireproof, and there is therefore 
no danger attending my experiments.” 

Such an experience proves nothing. At the convention of chiefs held 
in Boston a few years ago, one of their number brought into the room a 
section of a floor beam that had been almost charred to the core by being 
in contact for a long time with steam pipes, It was merely amass of coal, 
and when heated and exposed to a draft would become a live coal and 
capable of communicating fire to any wood surroundings. As a matter 


.of fact, this was precisely what had occurred. This section of floor beam 


was taken from a hotel that had been destroyed by fire that had its origin 
in a companion beam, which was also in contact with the steam pipes. 
Numerous instances are recorded of fires started by the ignition of wood 
that had been charred in the manner mentioned, but the following instance 
is furnished The American Architect by a Chicago correspondent : 

“ Our business, which is that of manufacturing, is carried on in a factory 
40 by 60 feet and about 65 feet in height, four stories, Our engine-room, 
which is about 15 by 25 feet, is situated in one coroer of the building on 
the ground floor, and is occupied by a Baxter six horse-power engine, the 
working pressure of which is seventy pounds, and the safety valve loaded 
to eighty. The boiler uf this engine being too small for our present 
wants, is supplied with steam from a large boiler, 5 by 12 feet, in an ad- 
joining building. Our drying-room and baking-rooms, which are situated 
directly over the engine-room, on the third floor, are supplied with steam 
from a single half-inch pipe running from the smaller boiler. At about 
one foot above boiler this pipe is tapped and another pipe attached, which 
passes through the second floor also and supplies the room immediately 
above with steam during the winter. In passing both floors, these pipes 
when put up cleared the wood by a space of about half an inch all around, 
which was considered an ample precaution. One day during the middle 
part of last winter a workman accidentally entered the tool-room and 
discovered a narrow jet of flame issuing along and up the pipes near the 
floor. Upon examination it was found that the wood around the two pipes 
was charred and burnt. No waste, oil or other combustible material was 
near. Upon placing a thermometer at the spot recently, and at the same 
distance from the pipe, I find the temperature to be 120 degrees; but on 
account of the absence of fire in the boiler just beneath and consequently 
less heat in the room below, and only one pipe being in use at the time 
the temperature can be estimated at more than twice that, or about 250 de- 
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grees at the time of the ignition, or very likely more. It certainly ex- 
ploded a theory which we entertained that steam pipes would not ignite 
wood under any circumstances. U pon examining the floor above, the wood 
was found charred and appeared easy to ignite; but there being but one 
pipe, there probably was not encugh heat at that time. The wood has 
since been cut away for a space of about three inches, and no further 
trouble has been experienced.” 





MERE MENTION. 





—The Association of Fire Underwriters for Arkansas met at Little 
Rock on Tuesday, in annual session, 

—Taylor & Kalb of St. Louis have been appointed agents of the Clin- 
ton Fire Insurance Company of New York. 

—The officers of the Standard Life and Accident Insurance Company 
of Detroit are D. M. Ferry and J. T. Patton. 


—E. D. Farnsworth & Son of San Francisco have combined their 
agency with Hutchinson & Mann of the same city. 


—The commission of the Reichstag of the German Empire approves the 
bill for the insurance of working people against accidents. 

—The Chicago insurance officers have very sensibly concluded to close 
their offices at one Pp. M. Saturdays, during the summer. 

—Holland & Pratt of St. Louis have added the Guardian Assurance 
Company of London and the German Insurance Company of Quincy to 
their agency. : 

—The fire insurance income of the Pamlico Insurance and Banking 
Company of Tarboro, N. C., in 1883 was $10,442, and the total disburse- 
ments were $8032. 

—The executive committee of the Southeastern Tariff Association has 
designated Old Point Comfort, Virginia, as the place for the association 
to hold its third annual meeting, on Tuesday, July 1. 


—The Western Fire-Map Publishing Company of Chicago have com- 
menced a suit against Charles T, Rothermel, to recover $10,000, on the 
charge of pirating a key to a map it publishes for fire insurance com- 
panies. 

—The mortality amongst infants in Russia is stated to be frightful, 
More than sixty per cent die before reaching their fifth year; and, on the 
authority of a recent return, the supply of medical men throughout the 
empire is very limited. 

—The tug ‘‘ Protection” is being thoroughly rebuilt, and will be ready 
for work in about ten days at a cost of about $3000, It is the intention 
to place a powerful fire pump in her, to be used inthe event of a confla- 
gration on the waters about Chi-ago. 

—An insurance base-ball nine has been organized at Chicago, and re- 
ceived considerable substantial encouragement from the profession. 
They are very successful in the field and bid fair to secure the pennant of 
the Commercial League, of which they are members, 

—The Equitable Accident Insurance Company of Cincinnati, organized 
several weeks ago, has chosen Col. Charles H. Moore, the recent Super- 
intendent uf Insurance, to be vice-president in place of J. D. Ellison. 
Charles W. West is president and John I, Covington is secretary. 


—The cyclone business of the Western Insurance Company of Chicago 
will be managed by General Agent Jack Downing of Erie, Pa., general 
agent of the Insurance Company of North America, and will be conducted 
by him in connection with the fire business of the latter company. 


—Major Calvin Day, who died at Hartford last Wednesday and was 
buried on Friday, was the oldest insurance director in the city. He was 
eighty-five years old, was a director in the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, and his connections with railroads, banks and other corporations 
were extensive. 


—The following named gentlemen have been chosen officers of the 
National Board of Marine Un ierwriters for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Thomas C. Hand, president of the Delaware Mutual Safety Iosur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia ; vice-president, W. Irving Comes, presi- 








—:= 


dent of the Commercial Mutual Insurance Company of New York: 
treasurer, J. Raymond Smith, vice-president of the Great Western lies ; 
ance Company of New York; secretary, F. Wheeler Wardley, No ‘ 
Hanover street, New York. ; 


—Some people at Cairo, Mich., are kicking against the proposition to 
erect water-works in that city. They think water-works will not Teduce 
insurance rates, but seem to lose sight of the fact that water wil] Materi. 
ally reduce the amount of destruction by fire the town has been accus. 
tomed to of late. 

—The Royal Canadian Insurance Company, that some few years ago 
did business in this country, has available assets aggregating $565,760, 
aad liabilities, except capital, of $167.630. Its ratio of assets to liabilities 
is 3.38, and the ratio of assets, including the uncalled capital, to liabilities, 
except capital, 7.55. 


—J. M. Odin Menard, of the well known Galveston firm of Lofland & 
Menard, is making a trip through the Northern States, and has been in 
New York during the past few days. The firm are general agents for the 
Crescent, the Merchants of Newark, and the Girard, and local agents for 
the Queen and the Phenix. 


—This is from The New York Commercial Bulletin: ‘‘ While sawing 
a log recently, in a Mississippi mill, the workmen were astonished to see 
the log suddenly take fire and the machinery stop. Examining the saw, 
they discovered that every tooth was gone, and on splitting the log a 
cannon ball was found buried in the heart. 


—James Breckenridge Waller, Jr., of the firm of R. A. Waller & Co,, 
the well-known local agents at Chicago, was united in marriage on the sth 
inst., at Ansonia, Conn., to Miss Elizabeth Julia Wallace, daughter of 
Thomas Wallace, Esq.,of that city. Mr. and Mrs. Waller will be at home 
to their friends September 4 and 11, at No. 41 Banks street, Chicago, 


—The income of the Farmers Insurance Company of Cedar Rapids for 
1883 was $226,547, and the expenditures were $179,155. The officers of 
the company, to whom are due its popularity and success, are: J. H. Smith 
president ; S. T. Berry, vice-president ; J. B. Henderson, secretary, and 
Hon, John W. Henderson, treasurer. The company, which started ou 
twenty-four years ago with a few agents, has now over 300 in the field, 


—The news comes that on Sunday Nicholas De Groot, the well-known 
assistant secretary and cashier of the Union Mutual Life Insurance Com 
pany, committed suic:de by jumping from his yacht, at his summer resi. 
dence on Little Diamond Island, near Portland, Me. Mr. De Groot has 
not been in good health for some time, and the act is said to have been 
committed under aberration of the mind, brought on by continued 
despondency. 


—C. H. Post, of the firm of Post & McCurdy, managers of the middle 
department of the Washington Fire and Marine Insurance Company of 
Boston, recently sustained a sad bereavement in the death of his sister, 
a bright, intelligent and promising girl fifteen years of age. She was the 
daughter of S. A. Law Post, and was the especial favorite of her brother, 
who feels her loss keenly. She was buried at the family home in Ellen 
ville, New York, 


—The Firemens Insurance Company of New Orleans has organized a 
base-bali club, and Isaac N. Marks, the veteran president, is said to be 
among the list of players. The Crescent Insurance Company has also a 
nine, and the two teams hope to cross bats with each other at an early 
day. Our New Orleans correspondent says: ‘‘ We would enjoy seeing 
Mr. Marks on the diamond field, and shall look forward with a great deal 
of pleasure to the first game.” 


—The laws of chance have an important bearing on the fire insurance 
business, and occasionally almost miraculous instances are told how the 
Home Insurance Ccmpany or the Phceaix Insurance Company sustained 
a loss by an unaccountable freak of bad luck, or how the Firemens of 
Franklin Insurance Company escaped a loss by an unexpected stroke of 
good fortune. An instance of the latter sort, experienced by the Cres- 
cent Insurance company of New Orleans, was recently related to @ tp 
resentative of this journal, It seems that the Crescent Company had a 
$10,000 policy on a marine risk of cotton shipped from Aberdeen, Miss., 
to New Orleans and thence, per steamer Cubano, to Liverpool. The 
product was duly shipped from Aberdeen and went on its long journey 
across the Atlantic. Days passed, and nothing was heard of the Cubano 
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until she was reported to have gone to the bottom of the sea. The Cres- 
eople mourned the loss of the cotton and charged themselves with 
os ais loss. But one morning the surprising news came to President 
ae that the shipment of cotton had reached Liverpool all right ; and 
oe  eatigution it was ascertained that the cotton had not been shipped 
in time to go on the Cubano, and was sent over on another steamer, alto- 
gether without the knowledge of the insurance company, and thus 
reached its destination in safety. 

—Agents have different methods of obtaining business ; some rely upon 
personal solicitation and others trust more to the reputations of the com- 
panies they represent. One agent who has for eighteen years represented 
the Hartford in a city of about 25,000 inhabitants, has never solicited 
business in any manner, yet his premium receipts for this company have 
averaged $10,000 a year. His losses have been 47% per cent of pre- 
miums, his expenses 1434 per cent, leaving a clear profit to the company 
of 38 per cent. He represents several other companies, carrying an 
average of $2,000,000 insurance, the premiums on which amount to 
$25,000 annually. Agents who can show a cleaner profit to their companies 
are requested to report. 

—A London exchange say$ that a woman named Annie Leeson, 103 
years of age, died recently at Solihull, near Birmingham, The old lady 
lived with her son, who is seventy-nine years of age. She was in full posses- 
sion of her faculties, and frequently took walks and attended tea meetings 
and other gatherings. Miss Hastings, who is a relative of the great War- 
ren Hastings, and who resides in Malvern, completed her 103d year on 
March 13. J. Skilling, a native of Bagshot, has just attained his rooth 
year. He is in full possession of his faculties, and was in the employ of 
the Crown at Bazshot Park for sixty-two years. A few years ago Her 
Majesty granted him a pension in recognition of his services. A woman, 
named Martha Bowles, has recently died at Reading in the 1o2d year of 
her age. She has resided in the town for the last forty years, and up to 
about two years ago could do needlework. 

—A called meeting of the executive committee of the New York State 
Firemen’s Association was held at the Astor House, Thursday afternoon, 
for the purpose of considering the propriety of changing the date of hold- 
ing the convention. It appears that the circuit races are to be held there 
on the days on which the corvention proposed to meet, and as the city is 
always crowded during race week the citizens did not think they could 
properly provide for the firemen at the same time. Mr. Martin, represent- 
ing the citizens’ committee of Utica, was present with the executive com- 
mittee and gave the reasons for desiring a change of date. After mature 
consideration the committee voted to call the convention to meet at Utica, 
August 26, 27 and 28, instead of the previous week. On the 2gth the 
parade will take place, including the Utica Department and the visiting 
firemen, Extensive preparations are being made for this convention, and 
it will undoubtedly be one of the best ever held. 


—The following mutual fire companies of Iowa, viz., the Ashland 
County, the Canton, the Capital City, the Delaware, the Eagle, the 
Forest City and the Merchants, were refused a renewal of authority to do 
business this year by the Superintendent for not making assessments on 
the goth day of September, 1883, sufficient to liquidate their liabilities, as 
required by law. The Capital City and the Forest City have since placed 
their finances in such condition as to entitle them to the certificate to do 
business, The Columbus Mutual has not furnished the department with 
a statement of its condition; no authorization was given to continue busi- 
ness, and Walter B. Page has been appointed receiver, The Corn City 
Mutual sometime ago had M. J. Enright of Toledo, the former treasurer, 
appointed receiver. His removal is sought by the insurance department. 
The Manufacturers Mutual Fire of Cincinnati, not having sufficient 
assets as required by law, has been compelled by the department to close 
up its affairs and retire from business, The above is an important chapter 
in the history of mutual fire insurance in Ohio during the past year. 

—President Damrell of the Massachusetts State Firemen’s Association 
has issued the following circalar in relation to the Firemen’s Exchange: 
“To the United Brotherhood of Firemen: Gentlemen—The committee 
appointed at the last convention of the Massachusetts State Firemen’s 
Association to establish, if expedient, a ‘Firemen’s Exchange,’ under 
the auspices of this association, to be located in the city of Boston, after 
diligent search for suitable rooms, have secured what is desired at 242 
Washington Street, between The Globe and Advertiser Offices, and the 

change is now open during the business hours of each day to the great 





brotherhood of firemen. Here you will find on permanent exhibition, 
and open to your inspection, all the fire service appliances it is possible 
to have exhibited in a large room devoted entirely to that purpose; as 
well as catalogues, circulars, etc., in relation thereto. Firemen, one and 
all, whether from Massachusetts, California or Australia, this Exchange | 
is yours, and ‘ welcome’ will greet your every visit. We have labored ia 
your behalf ; we now ask your appreciation of our efforts. Firemen will 
please make this their headquarters while in Boston, and here baggage 
or bundles will be safely cared for. Letters, etc., directed here will re- 
ceive every attention possible. Communications relative to the service 
will receive prompt replies. The Exchange will be under the immediate 
supervision and charge of Secretary H. H. Easterbrook, to whom all 
communications should be addressed.” 


—Hubert O. Thompson, the New York commissioner of public works, 
has issued the following appeal to the city officials and the public to ex- 
ercise greater economy in using the city water, with a view to avoid a 
possible water famine: “ I am to-day in receipt of a letter addressed to 
me by the chief engineer of the Croton aqueduct calling attention to the 
present excess in the consumption of water over the supply which the 
aqueduct is capable of furnishing, and the perilous effects of a further de- 
crease of pressure in the distributing mains, which will result from a con- 
tinuance of such excess of consumption. The department is using, with 
the utmost vigor and vigilance, the authority and means at its command 
to limit the waste of water, by the application of water meters, the inspec- 
tion of water fixtures in houses, the night inspection of house drains, the 
stoppage of the water supply to ornamental fountains, the appliance of 
waste-saving fixtures to drinking fountains, the revocation of permits to 
use water through hose in washing sidewalks and house fronts, and in 
every other possible way. All these measures will not avail to avert the 
perils of a continuous decrease of pressure in the water supply unless the 
public shall rise to and act upon the appreciation of the fact that they 
must employ the same care in the use of the water which they employ as 
in the use of any of the other of the necessaries of life. A continuance of 
the present waste of water by consumers means total deprivation of 
water supply to certain parts of the city, inadequate pressure and supply 
for extinguishing fires, paralyzation of industries, dangér to the public 
health and loss of comfort and convenience to every household. I state 
these facts in order to place them before the public in the most impressive 
manner, and to ask the co-operation and assistance of the people and of 
the several offices of the city government, and especially by the police, in 
the efforts of the department to save the city from the dangers of tne 
situation.” 


—At the forty-eighth annual meeting of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe at Liverpool, in the latter part of last month, J. M. Dove, the general 
manager and secretary of the company, referred to the fact that so large a 
portion of their business came from America, and the business being 
under the care of officials at a distance, the company had to trust to their 
discretion in a great measure, and he thought they could not too highly 
esteem the gentlemen who had charge of those affairs, Mr. Pulsford, Mr. 
Eaton and others at the New York office, and their secretaries at the other 
centres in America. ‘‘These gentlemen carefully watch over our in- 
terests,” said he, ‘‘and very often guarded them from danger which 
otherwise would have told against the interests of the company. The 
success of the company this year is no doubt sufficient to make them 
very thankful for it, especially when they knew that thé experience of the 
insurance business generally in most parts of the world had not been 
altogether prosperous. It has been especially so in America, where a 
great many companies have made little or no money, and where the Liv- 
erpool and London and Globe, on the other hand, had realized a large 
profit.” H. B. Gilmour said the company was compelled to acknowledge 
deep obligations to their New York directors, a most able body, and 
especially to their old friend, Mr. Pulsford, for the energy, care, skill 
and great discretion with which the company’s affairs had been conducted 
by them. In that connection he might just mention one incident which 
occurred the other day. During the past week, during the sudden panic 
in New York, they had occasion to telegraph to their office in New York, 
and they asked whether what had occurred was in any way likely to affect 
them, The answer came that their investments and interests there were 
of so good a description that they were not likely to be in the least 
affected by what had taken place. He thought that was an incident which 
spoke for itself, and that they could have nothing more satisfactory. 
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200,000 | 372.19 leJanes" 83 7% | ------;- 200 Commercial, San Francisco... 100 200,000} 153.48 |¢ Jan.,’84 I 125 
300,000 | 243.31 |*Jan.,’@4| 5 |Mayz2,’84 150 Concordia, Milwaukee...: 100 200,000] 144.81 | Jan.,’84 | 4 | no 
é ler b.,’8 A ‘2 Connecticut, Hartford..........--.- 100 1,000,000] 128.24 |*Jan., '8, | 5 15 
City -....--.------------ 7° 210,009 | 182.99 . e ‘af 5 rt 9,94, t20 Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000} 198.21 |*Jan.,’84| 5 45 
Clinton .....------------ 100 250,000] 146.59 |*Jan., 84 5 pr.16,'84! 125 a cA 100 200,000} 144.32 |* Oct.,’83| 5 12434 
Commerce. ...-.-.-. .---- 25 200,000 | 170.50 | itNov. '83 2 Junea;,’ 83, 115 Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000} 117.15 |*Jan,,’84 | 2 100 
ley 1 ? 1 's Fire Association, Philadelphia ainietin 50 500,000 |* 262.90 |*Jan.,°84/| 20 540 
Commercial 50 200,000] 122.89 0 a, 3% |Julyz1,’83/ 90 Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 200,000} 125.31 |*July,’83 5 160 
Continental ... 100 1,000,000] 266.18 le Jan. »'84 7.70 Mar.19,'84) 238 Firemans Fund, San Francisco..... 100 750,000} 125.94 |\tJan.,’84| 3 132 
Eagle ...... 4° 300,000 | 326.11 | Oct.,’83 7% |May 8,84) 245 Firemens, NOR ca cuktvesacee st 18 378,000} 138.79 | Jan., '84) 3 11 
$0 CRY. .ccconcccese 100 200,000| 127.89 | Jan.,’84 3 Apr.30, "84 80 Pipemses, DagtOR...nccscccccecseccs 20 250,000] 107.29 |tJuly, "83 | 2 1 
Eohanee $s -| 30 200,010] 136.59 [sqan- 1,84] 3% |Oct. 24,83) 10034 Firemens, Newark....---.--------- 25 500,000} 246.39 |*Jan., i is . 
a eee 50 200,000] 141.59 |*Jan.,’84) 5 |Feb. 6,’84/ 110 First National, Worcester 100 200,000} 2.81 | Feb.,’83| 3 qe 
Firemens 17 204,000] 124.92 | Jan.,’84 4 Feb.11,’84| 85 Fraaklin, Pullade! _—— r apt tase t fan. rs 3 = 
iremens.......--------- q / EE, 5 man, s oo a -| 5° 200,000 150.52 an., | 200 
Firemans Trust . 10 150,000} 111.49 isan. 184 34 Dec.12,'83 79 Germania, Newark.........-.------ go 200,000} 102. 16 July, ry | 3 15 
Franklin and Emporium.) too 200,000] 156.41 |*Jan.,’84 5 |May26,’84) rro Girard F. and M., Philadelphia.-... 100 300,000] 288.42 |t Jan.,’84 | 6 300 
: 8.c0 |*Jan., "84 | —" Hartford, Hartford..........-.----- 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 |*Jan., "a | 10 275 
German American.-...--- 100 1,000,000} 268.50 ve - 7 2 oH 210 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000} 207.07 |*Jan., 84] 10 305 
gomente anes 5° 1,000,000 _—a lsJan.” rg | 5 GF 88s, 8 140 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 | 209.82 |*Jan.,’84 & 172% 
— 10 200,000} 431.2 » 84) 5 ’ 220 
| Manufacturers F. and M., Boston..| 100 .08 | Oct., 83 
ee 50 200,000} 155.03 |*Ja.,’84| 5 |Apr. 8,’84) tro Mechanics, Philadelphia...........- 25 | ange rie eS io ’e,| * £ 
Greenwich 25 200,000} 232.41 tJan., "84! 7% |July25,’83) 290 Mercantile Cleveland_....-....---- 20 200,000} 143.39 [equly 83 5 110 
Guardian ............--- 100 200,000} 107.34 |*Jan.,"84/ 3 | July22,’83) 61 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston! 100 400,000 | 119.62 |*Nov.,’83 | 5 | 135 
*Jan.,’8 8 Merchants Providence-..........-- 50 200,000} 127.56 |*Jan.,’84| 3 100 
Hamilton ......--..--.-- 15 150,000 | 174.11 || Jan., o4 5 |June 9.84) 115 Merchants, Newark......-.-. -ensencce 25 400,000] 194.46 |*Jfan.,'84 | 6 162% 
PUES cess wnesness. 100 50 1,000,000] 177.73 |*Jan. ,'84 5 jApr.25, 84) 145 Michigan F, and M., Detroit.....-- 5° 200,000] 117.57 | ...----- | 105 
a fs *Jan.,’8 6.'8 | National, Hartford...............-- 100 1,000,000] 145.41 |*fan.,’84| 5 125 
DMED. cncsadasevcoesuies 100 3,000,000} 155-44 yt? 4 5 une10, 64) 140 Neptune F, and M., Boston........ 100 300,000} 125.17 |*Oct.,'83 5 118 
ee aa 50 500,000 | 103.83 | July, ’83 3. |Mar.20, 84) 63 New Orleans Ins, Co...........-..- 50 500,000] 109.02 |*Jan., 84] 5 122 
IE chicas vecuccesatecs 100 200,000 | 102.10 | duly. (83 2% |Feb. 1,’84| 65 WeCts, MON sca vescnesscé ccs Bex 250,000] 212.28 | Jan.,’83]| 10 135 
DEEN ccdenccscceesos 30 200,010 | 242.35 | Sept.'83; 5 |May28,’84) 12434 ow temechie, Henchestes beueade 100 500,000} 141.23 |*Jan., "84 | 4 MI 
| ort merican, Boston.......-..-.- 100 200,000 | 132.73 |*Apr., '84 5 114 
Kings County. ........-- 20 150,000 | 232.44 |*Jan., "84 } 20 = jJulyr3,° "83| 201 Northwestern National, Milwaukee| 100 | 600,000/ 139.12 |*July, "83 5 147 
Knickerbocker ......-..-- 30 210,000} 143.62 |*Jan., 84 3 |June 3, "84| 86 Ovtent, Martlord..wcces0ce ccccncee 100 | 1,000,000} 107.05 |*July,’83| 4 85 
lefan rg | z Pennsylvania, Phila................ 100 | 400,000] 324.45 |*Sept. 783] 5 217 
RN cctencaewess 100 150,000 | 140,06 Looe) 6S Apr.15,’84; 10244 Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh-.-....... 50 | 200,000] 110.55 |*Jan.,’84 4 18 
Oe Ss 50 300,000] 134.54 |*Jan., 84 5 |Apr.16,°84) 112% Eoories, are me ag 50 200,000] 145.02 | Jan.,'84 | x2 155 
| | 5 , cenix, Hartford........ 100 2,000,000} r1o1.09 |t Jan., 84} % | 165 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2.....| 100 100,000 as. | sree TM Te Se 1,82 120 Prescott, BORROR. conn: cocacsoreee~ 100 200,000} 107.22 a 83 83 : 109 
Manuf’rs and Builders ...| 100 200,000} 170.85 |*Jan., 84 3 |June 6,’84) 112 Snel Sener, secant 50 | 400,coo| 104.29 |*July, ’83 4 104 
. , eading, Reading....-..-...---.-.- 10 250,000} 150.97 |*Jan. "84 4 140 
Mechanics .............- 50 250,000 | 133.00 20 ‘84 5 |May 1,’84| 1124 Security, New Haven..-.... | 50 900,000 115. 35 *July, 83] 3 be 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,006 | 133.53 |*July,’83 5 |Mayz27,’84) 86 Shoe and Leather, Boston 100 600,000} 100.59 | Oct.,’81| 5 | 78% 
z P 18 . Springfield Ff. and M., Springfield... 100 1,000,000 | 140.09 |* Jan., 84 | § | 165 
Mercantile 50 200,000} 109.94 Jan.,’ 4 3 |Mar.15,'83) 64 Spring Garden, Philadelphia febeees 50 400,000 | 202.08 |*Jan.,’84| 8 260 
Merchants 50 200,000] 177.33 | Jan.,’84 5 |Junerr,’84) 104% | St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul... -| 100 500,000 | 148.89 *Jan., 84) 5 125 
“ : : +] ‘ Sun, San Francisco Sadek Veber eeee st 300,000 | 123.34 | ...-..-- | -- | ons 
etropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 140.86 gent | 10 June 2 84 160 Oe eee 100 500,000, 172.37 |tMer.’84| 2% | 135 
PE iateveeseccncncs 50 200,000; 136.62 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Jan.22,’84) 110 Union, Philadelphia.........-...... 10 1,000,000 | 102,61 |*Jan., 184 | 4 125 
, 8 : Union, ee 100 750,000 | 120,81 |t¢ » 84 | 3 | 19s 
Saul. .....-.-.-------- S 5 "” 5 I + 3. 54 nite iremens, wadeiphia..... 10 00,000 123.35 |*Se t., 3 } 3 
Nassau 50 200,000} 182.58 sjan 34 Mar. 3.'84| 150 United Fi Philadelph 300, 3.35 |*Sep 3 | 6 60 
) NS” See’ eesaeeeeee 37% 200,000} 136.76 |*Jan.,’84| 5 |Mar.27,’84, 93% | Washington, Boston............--.. 100 1,000,000 | 118,38 |*Apr., 5 110} 
New York Bowery. .....- 25 300,000 | 217.34 |*Jan.,’84 6 |Mayrg,’84| 152% j j i eee « Ae-Seg 
Sew Secs Belts ....| 26 Sonane] Gute ten Sel 6 we, "8a| 190 Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York 
Sow York Fire......-...- 100 200,000} 135.To *Feb., '84 | 4 |Dec.26,'83) 95 British America, Toronto 50 | $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan. -1' 83 5 1:24 
pO 50 500,000} 164.84 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Mar. 5,84 127 Western, Toronto.......-...---.s0- | 20 400,000 | 150.91 |*July," 83/ x12 | 135 
} j ! 
350,000 | - 128.21 [SOct. 1/83 hw Nov. 1,’82 108 
200,000] 287.87 |*Jan., 84 | 7 Mar. 1,’84| 180 English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
200,000} 137.35 |*Jan., 84 5 Mar. 5,'84| 105 | 
200,000] 153.39 |*Jan.,’ 84 5 Jan. 10,'83 115 Par aor 
| ; NAME OF COMPANY. Value of | v74'p Latest Paice, 
, 150,000} 235.29 |* Jan., '84 6 |Apr. 2,’84, 164 Stock. Sh -— 
1,000,000] 168,62 |*Jan.,’84 5 |Juner4,’84 145 aia : 
200,000 | 167.66 lean, 84 5 Be. Silesia 135 £ d. 
200,000 | 181.63 |*Jan. 84 | 6 |Sept29,’83 120 Ci & & a é 
’ " EE BER nncesncosscxccesses Io I I 12 o 
200,000 160.51 (Jan. 84 3% Oct. 24, 83, 100 + eg ete = Ee EF } 50 5 20 rf - 
ire Insurance Association.......... 
| 500,000 TOT.33 | | gaty, 81 | 4 Junes6,’ 84 60 TE, Sa Fa % 63 25 6 
| 350,000] 107,04 | Aug., ’80 3% |Juner4,'84' 52 Imperial Fire 100 25 147 ee % 
’ ‘ cashire........ 20 2 6 7 
200,000 | 163.51 \*Jan., 86 | 5 |Feb. 6,’84, 125 Lion Fire =< ---- ae Vai oa s Fc 15 4 
- iverpool an ndon and Globe. .. 20 2 20 17 
So new er eeeenenencene = anaes 116.35 isfan- 184 | . 3 we 105 London Assurance.................. 25 12% | 59 in - 
C8200 ~---- 0 5 50¥ | ae an., 4 5 | Jan.,"84 | 131 London and Lancashire Fire... 25 | I 15 -- 
London and Provincial........: aa 20 I } I es - 
Westchester............- 10 300,000 | 167.52 |*Feb.,’84| 5 |Mar.22,’84 125 N j 
Le, | ’ ’ orth British and Mercantile....._. 6 5 3 
Williamsburgh City... .. 50 250,000 | 273.37 |*Jan.,’84 | 10 |Oct. 24,'83/ 206 Warten ..-.<2ccueecceeees ; an sae b un m - ws 
! u Norwich Union. ... 100 12 t10 oe - 
* Semi-annual eae 4 #55 oa - 
° 6 
t ly. 10 I 2 1 H 
$One percenteach month. _ : ro ; ' 33 6 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, one Fire pk ne gmagane 20 8 a3 2 o 








